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Tux Society defires it to be underſtood, that 
as a body, they are not reſponſible for any opinion 
or repreſentation of facts contained in the following 
papers, and will be much obliged to any gentleman, 
farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat- 
ters treated of, by letters addreſſed to their Acting 
Secretary, the Rev, DR. LYsTER, Hawkins:/treet, 
Dublin. Sagte 
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THE Society reprint the following Letter from one of 
their Members, in hopes ſome new experiments 
may be made in a ſpecies of farming, of ſo much 
conſequence to this country. Since it has ſucceed- 
ed with the author, and the uſefulneſs of it is there- 
by out of the queſtion, we have reaſon to hope it 
will be doubly welcome to the curious, as a valu- 
able and a new diſcovery. It was firſt printed in 
the firſt volume of the Society's Weekly Obſerva- 
tions, p. 121. 


GENTLEMEN, 
As I believe your invitations to a general cor- 
* reſpondence were more than mere formality, I 
* have reaſon to hope for your favourable accepts 
* ance of the following hints. They relate to a 
A * ſubje& 
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* ſubject of great importance to this kingdom, and 
are grounded not upon conjectures, or the infor. 
mation of others, but on my own experience. 


© It muſt be matter of concern to all, to ſee 
« preat tracts of land lie entirely uſeleſs in a 
country, which has the utmoſt reaſon to huſband 
* all advantages with care; ſuch are the many 
and extenſive bogs to be met with every where; 
© which, except a poor coarſe paſture on the bet- 
© ter kinds, afford no other profit to the owner, 


than what can be made by burning the ſoil of 


them in turf. I hope therefore it will be an at- 
© tempt agreeable to gentlemen of your public 
© ſpirit, to introduce a culture of them, which, at 
© a ſmall expence, will turn to great account, 
and to make thoſe unprofitable lands, without 
much labour in reclaiming them, bear a good 
* and valuable crop. The crop I mean is hops; 
and the bogs, in which I have reared them with 
© moſt ſucceſs, the worſt and moſt uſeleſs of all 
© others—the red bogs. The profit has for many 
« years fully anſwered my expence, and what has 


turned to my advantage, will do ſo with every 


body elſe ia the ſame method of improvement. 


Few 
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« Few are ſo far ſtrangers in this matter as not 
© to know, that among the ſeveral kinds of bogs, 
the red are deſervedly eſteemed the worſt. 
« Black bogs yield ſome kind of paſture, of a finer. 
© or a coarſer graſs, according to the nature of 
© the bog: they are beſides more eaſily reclaim- 
© able, and if the upper ſurface be ſkimmed off 
and the ſods burnt, they afford their own ma- 
* nure a large quantity of red heavy aſhes, 
« ſtrongly impregnated with ſalts; whereas the 
© red bog has none of theſe good qualities ; it has 
© a ſpongy, light, fungous, variegated ſurface, 
bears no graſs, and when you come to burn it, 
yields but very little aſhes, and even thoſe white, 
* fleaky, light and inſipid. This is ſo well known, 
that theſe bogs are never charged with rent; 
* but thrown into the ſurvey of farms as unprofi- 
* table lands. I have indeed reclaimed ſome of 
* this kind of bog, in a different manner, and 
* for other purpoſes than for hops, and therefore 
* cannot join in calling them unprofitable.; but 
* ſince they are generally ſo eſteemed, and ac- 
* cordingly neglected, it will. be of equal ſervice 
to my country, to promote the culture. of them 
* under hops, as if they were really ſo. 


Round 
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© Round the ſpot intended for your hop-yard, 
« dig a trench ſeven or eight feet wide to drain 
off the water, give it all the depth the fall of 
© your bog will bear, and if you cut it into the 
© gravel it is the better; make your trenches 
© ſtraight, and every where of an equal breadth; 
© to that end lay them out and mark them by the 
© line. The ſcore or mark is made in uplands 
* with the ſpade, but in bogs a hay-knife is much 
better. One man will cut faſter with this inſtru- 
© ment, than five men in the common way. 


© When that is done, take off the firſt or up- 
© per ſods of your intended trench with the ſpade, 
© but beware of cutting your ſods too large ; they 
© are then inconvenient for carriage, and increaſe 
© the labour of removing them. Make them of 
© that fize that they may be eaſily turned up, and 
© thrown with pitchforks on a wheel-barrow ; you 
may then, at a ſmall expence, convey them 
where they may be uſeful. The proper uſe of 
them is to fill the adjacent bog-holes, and level 
the uneven places of your bog. However, it 
vill be neceſſary to reſerve a few of them for fa- 
* cing your ditch, in the ſame way as you do up- 
land ditches. 


£ When 
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„When the firſt ſod is pared proceed to dig 
« your trench with ſlanes: the ſoil thrown up will 
be as good turf as any other, and defray the ex- 
© pence of trenching ; and this I defire may be un- 
© derſtood as a general direction, and applied 
* wherever a trench or hole of any ſize is to be cut 
© out in a bog. By this means, the charge of 
* digging is made up to the farmer in good turf, 
and the labour pays itſelf. 


© In cutting your trench, be careful to leave a 
gun on each ſide of your plot: this is a piece of 
bog uncut, deſigned as a paſſage in and out, with 
* a channel for the water bored in it; it muſt be 
© nine or ten feet wide, and the arched channel un- 
der it of ſufficient height and breadth to let the 
water through. In ſhort, a gun is a natural bridge, 
© and muſt have the ſame qualities, ſtrength in 
© the arch to afford a ſafe paſſage over, and wide- 
* neſs equal to the diſcharge of water. Two men 
* with ſpades or ſhovels, thruſting from each ſide, 
< till their tools meet, will make one in a little 
* time, 


© There is another circumſtance to be obſerved 
in the making of your trench; at the loweſt 
c part 
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© part of it, where the water is diſcharged, leave a 
bank two feet high uncut, to keep it to that 
© height in the whole ſurrounding drain. By this 
means you have a reſervoir at hand for the uſe 
* of your hop-yard; which, whenever a dry 
* ſummer happens, will require to be well watered ; 
© and beſides a ready and cheap manure from the 
« ſludge or mud, which will lodge at the bottom of 
© your trench, when the current is checked by 
this little bank. Some indeed may fear, that the 
* incloſed ground may ſuffer by this method, and 
© be kept too moiſt by the water about it; but 
this I am by long experience ſatisfied, is a 
* groundleſs apprehenſion. The flowing water, 
* with a fair vent before it, has little lateral preſ- 
* ſure, but directs its way where it has the freeſt 
© paſſage. I have made large drains in a bog, and 
* kept them full of water within a foot of the 
* brim, and found no inconveniencies attending 


© it, 


When your ſurrounding trench is finiſhed, at 

* four feet diſtance from the inner edge of it, 
and exactly parallel, draw another inſide trench 
* two feet wide and two feet deep ; let it be 
drawn 
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drawn like the former round the ground, and 
by the line; then fill it up with proper ſoil, and 
plant fallows in it, or any other aquaticks fit for 
© poles. They will thrive here exceedingly, and 
« with proper care, in ſix years time be ready for 
© the uſe of the hop- yard. The earth about 
© them is kept moiſt by the bog about it, and 
their roots preſerved from froſts and winds by 
the diſtance of their ſtand from the edge of the 
© main drain; and therefore nothing can prevent 
their growth: to forward it as much as poſſible, 
two cautions ſhould be uſed. The firſt to ſtrip 
© off the ſide ſhoots when tender, to prevent their 
running out into ſtrong branches, which impair 
the body of the tree; the ſecond to throw up 
* the mud out of your trench upon their roots, 
and that way to ſupply them with freſh nouriſh- 
ment. This ſhould be done when your ſallows 
* are two years old; at that time and in the heat of 
© ſummer, cut the little bank, which keeps up the 
water in your trench, and leave the drain en- 
* tirely dry; the mud at bottom will grow ſtiff 
and be eaſily thrown up, and your trees ma- 
* nured at very little charge. | 


When 
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When you have prepared and incloſed your 
© bog in the manner defcribed in my former letter, 
© at fifteen or twenty feet diſtance from the fallow 
© trench ſtretch a line parallel to any one ſide of 
* your incloſure. To this line tie rags or fea- 
© thers nine feet aſunder from each other; and 
© when your line is ſtretched upon the ground, 
at every mark or feather drive a ſharp ſtick in- 
© to the bog to determine the center of your hop- 
© hills. Having finiſhed your firſt row, remove 
© your line to nine feet diſtance, and mark out a 
© ſecond; from that proceed to a third row, and 
* ſoon until you have finiſhed the whole plot. The 
ground being thus ſet out, and the centers of 
your hop-hills regularly diſpoſed at nine feet 
© diſtance from each other; your firſt work will 
© be to dig a hole at every center, three feet wide 
and three feet deep; to lay the upper ſods of 
© it in the hollows of your bog, and to make turf 
© of the remaining ſoil. If you proceed in your 
work that ſummer, your turf muſt be wheeled 
© off immediately, ſpread and made upon other 
ground; otherwiſe it would prevent the paſſage 
* of the tumbrils, which you have occaſion for in 
© your next buſineſs. This is to fill your holes 


© with proper carths or compoſts in order to re- 
© ceive 


” SS 
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« ceive the hop ſets, which are to be planted here 
and afterwards managed in the fame method as 
© jn other places. To do this, it is obvious that 
* much earth will be wanted in a plantation of 
© any conſiderable ſize; and how to provide him- 
« ſelf with a ſufficient quantity at a cheap rate, is 
of great importance to the farmer. My method 
© is as follows. In the upland neareſt to the bog, 
© I take off the ſwerd of a ſmall plot with the hoe 
© or winged plough : I burn it, and by thorough 
* ploughing mix the aſhes with the mould. 
© To theſe I add a little lime, rotten dung, or rich 
garden mould, and throw the whole together 
© into heaps where it heats and rots, and in a 
little time affords the richeſt compoſt, and the 
© beſt ſoil for hops. I have made artificial earths 
in this manner not only for the preſent purpoſe, 
but in other improvements alſo, and found it, 
upon trial, a great deal leſs expenſive, than it 
appears at the firſt view. The carriage of them 
to the bog is the heavieſt article in the expence, 
and this alſo is much alleviated by the breadth 
* of the allies, and the method of planting the 
© hops in holes. As the tough ſurface of 
* your bog is no where broken, but in the -very 
* ſpots where the hops are planted, it affords a 

B „ 
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* ſafe paſſage for your cattle: and as your walks 
are ſix feet wide, the hills being but three feet 
© over, and the centers nine feet diſtant, you may 
© make uſe of cars and tumbrils, a cheap and 


* commodious carriage. 


J own, that notwithſtanding theſe precauti- 
© ons, this improvement is expenſive; but raiſing 
© hops in any ground is ſo, and, I am ſure, grea- 
ter in the moſt favourable upland ſituation, than 
© in bog. A very little arithmetic will ſhew, that 
« ditching and incloſing, which in bog is no ex- 
© pence, the turf made at the ſame time being 
© equal to the charge; that ploughing, harrowing, 
© fallowing, and digging, which in my method 
© are intirely ſaved, with the additional articles 
© of dunging, hoeing, and paring the in 
© uplands, are more than an equivalent for all the 
labour and expence attendant on bog-hops ; 
and from fifteen years experience, I can ven- 
© ture to affirm, that the produce from the latter 
© is as great in quantity, and, in quality, as 
good. Many reaſons might be given why it 
© ſhould be ſo; ſome of them I beg leave to lay 
© before your readers: they may be neceſſary to 

| | remove 
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remove the prejudices, which generally attend 
© new projects, and to make this improvement 
© as common in this kingdom as, I am ſure, it 
© will be beneficial whenever it becomes ſo. 


Were it particular to my method, I ſhould 
© reckon it the firſt advantage of it, that the hills 
* ſtand at nine feet diſtance ; but as this may be 
* imitated in uplands, I ſhall only fay in general, 
that nothing is more prejudicial to hops than 
« cloſe planting. | | 


Ihe care taken in uplands to hoe and pare 

the allies ſufficiently ſhews, that it is eſteemed a 
* diſadvantage to have any quantity of graſs 
* growing among hops: red bogs are, by their 
© nature, free from this inconvenience, and, at 
© leaſt for many years, till the ſurface is intirely 
altered, throw up none, or very little; how 
far planters are right in their opinion, that a 
© coat of graſs impairs the action of the ſun upon 
« the fruit I ſhall not here examine, but while that 
opinion holds, it will ever be a, reaſon in favour 
* of Red bogs. 


« Watering 
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© Watering hop grounds in dry ſeaſons, though, 
© from the great expence attending it, too fre- 
© quently neglected, is certainly of great benefit 
© to the crop. This may be done in bogs with 
© great conveniency and little | charge. The ſur- 
© rounding drain is a conſtant reſervoir where the 
© planter may be readily ſupplied ; and whoever 
© underſtands the culture and the growth of 
© hops, will reckon this no ſmall encourage- 
© ment. 


© It is agreed among hop planters, that low 
grounds have great advantages; they are little 
© expoſed to droughts, and are ſheltered by their 
© ſituation from deſtruftive ſtorms. Bogs enjoy thoſe 
© in common with the reſt, beſides, as long ex- 
© perience has informed me, ſome peculiar to them- 
© ſelves; they do not ſuffer fo much as other flats 
© by the rains of a wet ſeaſon or the mildews of a 
© dry one. Whether their ſpungineſs affords a 
© paſſage to the waters, which lodge in other 
© grounds, and their conſtant moiſture prevents the 
© bad effects of too much heat, I ſhall not now ex- 
amine; but the fact itſelf is certain, they are 
free from the inconveniencies above-mentioned, 
and, 
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© and, what is more remarkable, from thoſe 
« ſwarms of inſects, which too often infeſt our up- 
© land hops. | 


J muſt add, that in this kind of planting the 


top roots have liberty to ſhoot as far as nature 


« deſigned they ſhould : they have three feet of 
the richeſt ſoil to go through before they run 
into the bog, and even there, when once it is 
well drained, they will meet with better juices, 
© than in a cold ſtiff clay, or a ſharp ſour gravel, 
© which are the common upland bottoms. 


I ſhall conclude by obviating a doubt, which 
© might perhaps occur to ſome of your readers; 
© poles will ftand in theſe bogs as firm as in vpland 
ground. The earth laid into the holes, preſſed 
© together and confined by the tough ſtringy ſub- 
* ſtance of the bog, will fufficiently ſupport them, 


and they need be funk no deeper than improvers 


direct in other hop-yards. 


Lou may obſerve, gentlemen, that I have en- 
gaged no farther in hop-huſbandry, than to ex- 
plain what was peculiar to my method. The 


ein- 
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© ingenious treatiſe publiſhed on that ſubject, un- 
* der your own inſpection, will inform the reader 
© in the general management of them ; and to 
that T muſt refer him, till you are pleaſed to 
* reſume a ſubject, which deſerves your ſecond 
thoughts as well as any other. When you do, 
© I ſhall beg leave to throw in my mite, and ſend 


* you ſome obſervations I have made upon the 
© uſual culture of them. 


Ian, &c. 
A. 


We cannot diſmiſs the reader without obſerving 
to him, that it were to be wiſhed many gentlemen 
would employ their leiſure hours in the country, 
in the way of our ingenious correſpondent in 
making experiments, and attempting new improve- 
ments. That, in which he has ſuceeded, was 
certainly as unpromiſing as any other, and at- 
fords encouragement to explore more of thoſe un- 
trodden paths, which, we find, lead to private 
profit and to public wealth. Black-bogs promiſe 
better than the red, and, ſince theſe turn to fo 
good 
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good account, why ſhould we not try the others? 
Or if we are unwilling to run hazards, let us at 
leaſt improve where we may do it with more ſafe- 
ty. We do not want good land to employ our 
induſtry upon, and, if ſo much can be made out 
of the worſt, what may not be expected from the 
beſt ? 
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